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THE STRAIGHT LINE 


HERE are very few who would not admit that one of the qualities, 
as well as beauties, of poetry is its condensation of expression. 
Very much is said in sparingly few words. In the sonnet form, for in- 
stance, one of the requirements, which incidentally is too often neg- 
lected even by the habitual sonneteers, is that every word, every phrase 
must make not only its contribution but a little more than its contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the thought and emotional content. When 
Wordsworth wrote “Twilight and evening star . . .” he set his scene in 
four words. The word “bar” in the third line of the same stanza, fol- 
lowed by “sea” in the fourth, adds the marine aspect to the picture. An 
amateur very likely would have concretely stated that she was standing 
on the seashore, off which was a sandbar, shortly after sunset. 

The ability of the poet to compass an entire story in a very few 
words, however, does not mean that poetry offers the simplest and most 
direct means of expression in all instances. Even those who advocate 
the stripping down to the bone of the phrasings in poetry occasionally 
slip into more verbose expression. Mr. Robert P. Tristram Coffin, for 
instance, is such an advocate, yet in his ballad, “The Schooling of 
Richard Orr,” he has these two lines: “When the leaves were off the 
trees...” and “When the sky was spitting snow...” The simplicity 
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and directness really must be appraised in terms of the result sought by 
the writer. Had Wordsworth, for instance, wished his readers to ac- 
quire an objective, rather than a subjective, picture of his bar and sea- 
shore, he would have adopted a different method. His end would have 
been the informing of his reader with no thought of touching on that 
reader’s emotions. If Mr. Coffin merely wished in his first quoted line 
to inform the reader that his season was autumn he could more pithily 
have stated, “When autumn came,” or, slightly more poetically, “When 
the trees were leafless.” Similarly Shakespeare, designing no emotional 
effect, would never have used four lines to state his age in terms of 
autumn, when he wrote, “That time of year thou mayest in me behold...” 
For the effect he did plan to achieve, obviously he would employ con- 
densed expression. The prose writer, using the same theme, however, 
and seeking only the informing of his reader, would not have been 
faced with the same necessities. He would have gone straight to the 
point. A love sonnet, whose only burden is the love of the writer for 
X, could be written by the prose writer, who wants his reader merely 
to learn of the existence of that love, in three words. 

There are many failures chalked up against those who begin the 
writing of poetry, which are traceable to the fact that they do not 
properly differentiate betwen the condensed expression of poetry on one 
hand and the short-cuts of prose on the other. This failure of differen- 
tiation arises by and large through the confusion of the purpose of 
poetry as contrasted to that of prose. Certainly if we wish a friend to 
know how things are with us, both from our standpoint and his, we will 
take the most direct method of description. We will avoid, or at least 
reduce to the minimum, figures of speech and imagery. We will not 
add the distractions of meter and rhyme—and these can be distractions 
since essentially they are contributory aids for the building up of sensory, 
rather than intellectual, effect. We will not use a golden trowel to chip 
out the cement from brick interstices, but we will use the rare tool for 
those purposes which are special and in keeping with its value. 

Poetry is a superior medium of expression because it is not bound 
to the concrete. It may treat of concrete things but it uses them often- 
times not entirely for themselves alone but for a purpose beyond, a pur- 
pose more profound and more significant. It is a superior medium of 
expression because it can superimpose, in its own time and its own way, 
its own particular purpose on that of the more pedestrian purpose of 
prose. But one is perverting the instrument that is poetry if he turns 
it to the achievement of a result which is obtainable through the use of 
any other medium. 
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DIVINE OFFICE 


O stirring prayers of tender joy, 

Your daily accents are my praise; 

In your chaste phrases I employ 

Life-giving syllables God’s very grace obeys. 


Weep with me, songs of sorrow, weep! 

Mute with affliction is my heart; 

Let me employ your fluent deep, 

And borrowed words express what I but lisp in part. 


O chants of penance and regret! 

Supply my absent word of blame; 

You are my soul of hope; my debt 

Shall vanish as a page before a quivering flame. 


Sweet envy of the Seraphim, 

My heart becomes divinely strung— 

O joyful prayers, O sorrow-hymns, 

O eager psalms that lend my stammering spirit tongue. 
ARTHUR C. WINTERS, S.V.D. 


REMEMBRANCE 


How is it, when death comes, the simple things 
Flash to remembrance? Not on the resolute deed 
Performed in the breach does eager memory feed, 

Nor wisest words nor mastered sufferings; 

But some stray kindness, laughter that yet rings, 

A trick of gait, a word given passing heed, 
A smile, a gesture—these shall fill our need, 
Bringing a flood of light, a glint of wings. 


And that is why, my friend, now you are gone, 
I do not think of your heroic stand 
Against pain’s long-drawn siege and your strange fate 
Of dark neglect, but rather recall that one 
Swift generous act when you first reached a hand 
In aid to me, a stranger at your gate. 
JOHN BUNKER. 
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I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


And in thy light we shall see light.—Ps. xxxv, 10. 


In Christ, in Him alone 

Are all things lovely-lit to see. 

Sing not to me 

Of fluid hills whose blue and wooded stone 

Drinks up the dawn and glows with wind, 

As if these things were more than dust and dream 
When wracked from their abiding Rock. 

Speak not of these, however blue they gleam, 

Unless you lace them with the Light of Light 
Through whom their cleaving hollows roll and climb. 


You hungry poets, ravening on lies, 

Who bear me, plattered on a burnished rhyme, 
The glass-globe of the sun, a hollow curve of night, 
Grape-azure lilacs, barren lips and eyes, 

And every candied folly of the time, 

Fling all your paper passions in the fire, 

Nail up your door against a foolish going forth, 
And think. 

Can the huge world, that targets your desire, 

Can any flower or stone, 

Hang on the slender heart-string of a dream? 
What Brightness makes the pearly north 

Shine like the silken lining of a shell? 

What Flash is on an orchard dell 

When peach-wood rushes rainbows from its veins? 
What hands of Light, through every summer hour, 
Weave on the warp of dust 

With downward threads of radiant rains 

The white amazement of a blinding flower? 

If you would sing to me of brotherhood, 

Know that the Word alone, 

Lifted and lifeless on the wood, 

Can pour an aureole on flesh and bone. 


He is the bright and morning Light 
Through whom the glassed diaphanous dawn is domed. 
Essential Love that leaps to deed, 








Whose meat and drink it was to bleed, 

He came into the world. We have not heard 

He came in shape of Angel or of bird, 

But He was found 

Walking all simply on the grassy ground, 

Gazing and smiling on the hills of light; 

A Child to whom all sound and sight 

Came as they come to you, through eyes and ears, 

In terms of beauty slipping into tears. 

He left a world whose sacramental dust 

Still keeps the kissing of His feet, 

Whose waters washed His thirst, whose wine and wheat 

Swept to the storing of His veins. 

O you who cry the ecstasy of flesh is lust, 

And dreams the anodyne of hopeless pains, 

Think well of this: 

Wrenched unto ruin on the shaft of shame, 

He caught and crowned you with His name, 

And robed you with a purple right 

To bend the ranks of ravished Power and Throne, 

That when the little dust of time is blown 

You, in His Light, may drink the Soul of Light. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


SOLDIER’S RETURN 


So taciturn, this soldier boy 

And grave, he seemed no longer part; 
Who had been closer than her heart 
In soiled windbreaker corduroy 

And tongued expression of his joy. 


But when he saw the dog’s surprise 

The mask dissolved like fading pain; 

The home roof and the weathervane, 

And all the world restored, boy-size, 

She kissed the horror from his eyes. 
MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 
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QUARREL 


I might have touched you where you lay 
Counting the long night hours away 
In silence, pillowed hot and deep, 
Lying too quietly for sleep. 


My tongue that struggles and is slow 
Was swift before to deal the blow, 

But sudden pain could not disguise 
The sober judgment of your eyes. 


I might have reached to take your hand— 
The gesture you would understand— 
And failing utterance, to seek 
Your lips, the shelter of your cheek, 


But dawn came up while the only talk 
In the room was made by a noisy clock 
Stabbing, accusing, chattering, loud: 
Too proud, too proud, too proud, too proud. 
JEAN MC DOUGALL. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE—TO R. G. 


I cannot see a bird go winging by 

Without remembering that time you said, 
(Laughing at what you called my earthy dread) 
That time you murmured dust is not my cry, 
Not mine the solid ground—I choose the sky 
For death to find me in, cloud-quieted, 

The kiss of cooling rain upon my head, 

High up and free, my dear, if I must die. 


And now you greet the stars—through sun and air, 
With power of divination, proud to be 

One with the swans, you tune your song to their 

Last hymn of death and immortality, 

Their joy of prostrate wings and humbly pray 

To leave this life as spirited as they. 









HELEN GERRY. 











BOND 


Chinese child, of the iris 

And ebony, of the pale quick hands 
And porcelain laughter, 

We do not comprehend 

Your beauty deep inbred, 

By texture, water and time 

Forever aliened. 


Chinese child, it is only 
The heart-words that bind us; 
Hunger, tears, the wisdom 
Of blood and death. 
For all know these, 
All things that grow, 
That draw breath. 
KATHLEEN SUTTON. 


FROM OUT THE STILLEST CLOUDS 


From out the stillest clouds 
Circling softly and slow 
Like a gull a-wing, 
With eye aimed straight 
Upon the palest silver sheen below, 
Upon the unsuspecting, sporting fish, 
He comes, as grace, 
And clutches, 
Stabs, and holds the soul, 
Though it wish 
To wander deep 
Or hide in happy riplet foam— 
It cannot dart away 
Or down 
Into a lightless hole, 
It cannot fight, 
But only as the prey of many gulls 
Lie helpless under grace. 
RAY BERNARD, S.J. 
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ELECT 


In loving Thee I love Thy loves; 
But since they’re graded, over the rest 
I love Thy love whose love for Thee 
Has won my heart to love her best. 
FRANCIS CARLIN. 


SEQUENCE FROM THE LITANIES 
Tower of Ivory 


O restless artisans of Babylon! 

What handiwork remains, what battlement 
thrown brazenly at God, has not been rent 

by storm, by winds of fire! What have you spun 
ambitiously from clay but was undone 

by termites armed with Time? What tower sent 
conspiring to the sky, has sky not bent 

back to bleached earth, white ruins in the sun? 


Not built with hands—here rises up the Tower 

you thought to build—of gold and ivory made, 
where, as you dreamed, man may be safe with God— 
secure from fire and the threatened flood, 

forever and forever unafraid 

of Time and his swift pack of hungry hours. 


Virgin Most Faithful 


Penelope, who knew what love should be, 
waiting Ulysses, gone to Ilium, 

removed her handwork from the evening loom 
and patiently unworked each night what she 
had spun by day. Such sly fidelity 

would keep, she knew, inviolate their home 

till he, who was her lord, should once more come 
to Ithaca across the wine-dark sea. 


More than Penelope at her false weaving, 
the Virgin, who kept house at Nazareth, 








knew love, and tasted absence like a pain— 

yet faced her courting sorrows with a faith 
untainted by fair Ithacan deceiving, 

waited, and knew—her Lord would come again. 


Virgin Most Prudent 


Because I love thee must thy love unbind 

each of my little wisdoms, thread by thread, 
leaving me naked, when the last thought’s shed 
before my enemies? Love, was this kind? 
What of these enemies who'll scoff to find 

the erstwhile proud with ashes on his head— 
penitent lover? Aye, they will have it said 

I came to this through poverty of mind. 


If this is what love means, if this the price 
whereby a heartcup of thy love is bought, 
still am I ready. Accept the sacrifice: 

here in thy bower I doff the final thought 
that is myself—and straightway in your eyes 
I find myself grown richer and more wise! 


Mystical Rose 


Sappho, delirious with imageries 

of flame-lipped roses, never was there rose 

in golden Mytelene or Eresos, 

of petaled flesh or flower, to appease 

this spirit’s winged desire! For penalties 

on beauty, which you knew, were quick to close 

thy buds: dust and dumb flame are wise—each knows 
what things are God’s, and which their enemy’s. 


But mark this Rose, the Mystically Sown! 
To what will you compare its flowering? 
To ought of thine? O Sappho, you’ve not known 
what roses are! This is a secret thing: 
for this men wrestled angels! And for this 
sad Dante sought through hell his Beatrice. . . 
KEVIN SULLIVAN, 58.J. 
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REBELLION 


We'll hammer the Heavens! And buffet the walls! 
Batter a breach and drive through the halls! 
Storming the steps, bombarding the square! 

Till the lines rock 

To the sharp shock 

Of prayer. 


We'll hammer the Heavens! and startle the stars 
With violence bred of the wormwood of wars! 
Establish our standards in the throne room of God! 
Till Love yields 

And scorched fields 

Show sod. 


We'll hammer the Heavens! and harry the height 
From the drumming of dawn to the shrilling of night! 
And our fierce supplication shall sound the attack! 
Till the heavens fall 

And the boys all 

Come back. 


LOUIS J. SANKER. 


JEANNE d’ARC 
(On the Last Night of the Voices) 


In the moon-tinctured September, 

To the sleeping river she came, 

That her maiden-heart might remember 
The phalanx of angels in flame. 

And the listening fields of Domremy 
Heard her name linked with a Name. 


To the river in solitude sleeping, 

As an awed breeze toyed with her dress, 
She came, and the night saw her weeping, 
The slender Champagne shepherdess. 

But the Voices that traversed Domremy, 
They loved her, and her They would ble:». 








She heard them—her weeping was over, 
(Not fairer was the, fresh-blown flower) 
Her face wore the look of a lover, 
When love’s at the height of its power. 
Whatever the Voices had told her 

She knew, and this was her hour... 


The Lily of France would not falter 
(Whom the Lord loves He will chastise) 
The heart of Jeanne d’Arc was the altar, 
On which lay the pure sacrifice. 
Her face saw the Face of her Lover— 
The Promise she read in His eyes. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


O RESTLESS HEART 


I loved You always. It was You I sought 
Alone at night in a wild, untravelled wood, 
Driven by needs beyond the leap of thought, 
Old to the heart but little understood. 


I glimpsed Your lantern once between the trees, 
And caught its dim reflection in a pool, 

But brambles brought me sharply to my knees, 
While pain unwound her darkly gleaming spool. 


I heard Your voice. I heard You speak my name. 
Groping my way across uneven ground, 

Forcing my passage like a stubborn flame, 

I searched for You, yet could not trace the sound. 


I stopped. A branch rustled, a twig broke. 

And then I saw You moving through the night 
With lifted head and widely-blowing cloak. 

You crossed a narrow brook, You raised Your light. 


You turned—and drove through my heart like a plunging sword 
The eyes of God. My Lord! My Lord! My Lord! 
EILEEN SURLES. 
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A BOOK OF HOURS 


Matins and Lauds—“In the beginning of His ways.’ 
(The Holy Trinity Speaks:) 


Before I planned the beauty of the skies, 
And set the stars in motion, You were there 
Within My thought, surpassingly more fair 
Than any other star I could devise. 

Ages before I bade the mountains rise, 

I clothed Yowr summits with undying snows. 
Before all flowers, You, the Mystic Rose, 
With utter loveliness rejoiced my eyes. 
Daughter and pre-elected Bride, You found 
Grace in My sight. While yet from peak to peak 
My light-creating “Fiat” was unheard, 

I loved Your voice; before all other sound, 
The eternal hills waited for You to speak 
Your whispered “Fiat” echoing the Word. 


Little Hours—“In the splendor of the Saints.” 
(The Angels Speak: ) 


This is our matchless Lady and our Queen! 

This Lily whom our eyes cannot behold 

With unenraptured gaze; this House of Gold 
Through whose clear portals mysteries are seen; 
This beauteous One, now hovering between 
Godhead and humankind, shall soon enfold 
Infinitude. Gaze on, but leave untold 

The wonder of her radiant, downcast mien. 

Now is the time of flowering, now is May; 

Soon shall the wondrous Fruit be gathered in; 
Glad be our singing on that Harvest day 

When men shall reach the Branch, its Fruit to win! 
Bright Tree, wherein no bird of prey might house— 
The Dove is nesting in Your blossomy boughs! 


Vespers and Compline—“In His sight in charity.” 
(The Human Race Speaks:) 


Had You been less than Mother, what avail 
Were all our prayers and anguish in our need? 


> 








You are God’s Mother, and Your heart could bleed. 
You are our Mother: thorn and spear and nail 
Reeked in our felon hands, while, passive, pale, 
You watched us at our dolorous, sinful deed. 
We slew Him with our pride and hate and greed, 
And you stood by and saw Him faint and fail! 
Yet, since the time we pierced His Heart and Yours, 
You love us more than ever! Now we grope 
Through dark, and find Your hand. Forever blest 
Our woeful-happy fault! While time endures, 
Established singularly in this hope, 
In peace and in the selfsame we shall rest. 

SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 


SONG FOR A DARK WINTER 


Think upon love now in this winter season 
Lest love remain forgotten until spring. 
The bright and bitter fruit of such high treason 


Grows from the sorrow that the year will bring 
Before it goes as daylight goes, 
Heart-spent with wandering. 


Count not as vain the hope that those 
Winged seeds of summer shall prevail 


Which ride the wind of chaos close 


Upon the shoulders of the gale 
Sweeping the earth in this brief hour. 
Protected by the slightest mail, 


Inviolate to that dark power 
Which counts love at a penny’s worth; 
Terrestrial star—celestial flower, 


Die not in heaven nor on earth, 
But live, a talisman to win 
The joy implicit in our birth. 
Behold, the kingdom is within! 
JOAN CARSON. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


They advertise how they engage 

In watchfulness through unstarred night, 
And skywrite evening’s darkened page 
With lean revolving plumes of light. 


Although each syllable they thrust 
Is blazoned with the war’s event, 
Unto their vigilance we trust 

The safety of our continent. . . 


For while these searchlights are the pens 
To warn of danger that is near, 

The incandescence of the lens 

Holds more of hope and less of fear. 


When night shall turn to quiet dreams 
These pens shall need to write no more— 
When men forsake their martial schemes 
And time shall cancel scripts of war. 

MARIO SPERACIO. 


HOW LOVELY ARE THY DWELLINGS 


Along smouldering cities, under flaming guns, 

Our spectre-like defenders, alive, have seemed to die. 
Knowing that our victories are everlasting ones, 
Aloft we run our banner bearing Michael’s battle cry. 


Within our shattered pinnacles lives the Eternal Dove 
Beneath whose wings we fight against the force of fearful hates. 
To open in the prison land the only home for love, 

Our ramparts battered, beautiful have lifted up their gates. 


Run up the white surrender? Hear our challenge free— 

Not the darts of mockers nor persuasion nor the sword, 

Nor any soft beguilement, O ancient enemy, 

Can force the gentle latchings of the temples of the Lord! 
SISTER MARIAN RAPHAEL. 
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STAR IN A WINDOW 


A door is closed. It is a lonely sound. 

It is a house’s emptiness she fears, 

A closing door, the gathering around 

Of silences, and just this side of tears 

She listens, as the footsteps ebb away. 

What will she use for valor now, to meet 

The ghost of laughter in an empty day, 

The ghost of footsteps turning down a street? 

She, too, will mint a courage of her own, 

A dream of peace out of the years that were. 

It is the end of listening alone, 

Footsteps on the walk, a shout, a stir, 

Lifting of a latch, the rushing for 

The sudden, joyous opening of a door. 
BIANCA BRADBURY. 


NIGHTMARE 


The bright anatomy of dream 
Dispels the real; 
The tongue hangs limp 
In wordless dialogue, 
The tongue can feel 
The pulsing paragraphs 
Emerge in motionless despair; 
The hand is heavy 
Pinned beneath a blanket wall 
And yet it holds a blazing dagger bare, 
A single tooth, as white 
As silhouetted hate, 
To bite into the velvet flesh of love; 
Though the hand, in liquid sleep, lies still 
It quivers in a restless dream, 
With all the vengeance that the heart has known 
It stabs at oozing fate, 
While the pillowed head is rigid 
And the body sweats like stone. 
LUCY KENT. 
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TRUTH 


Truth that has hurt me many times 
Strikes again! 
The swift, inscrutable dodger of my rhymes, 
No slave to men, 
No handmaid to appear at call, 
But straight, alert, 
Wielding a sword. If it will come at all 
We are well hurt. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


THIS SIGHING 


We may suppose, captured this moody November’s evening 
By a leaf-strewn rush of rain, 

That this sighing of ours was done, and for better cause before 
At some darker window-pane. 


Oh, it has befallen countless times over the thing we are doing, 
Making us less alone: 
Nature’s majestic grieving, even while gazed on, neglected 
To brood upon our own. 
HELEN HUREAU. 


ADVENTURE 


Resting one day upon a hill, 

I spoke there to a daffodil. 

It had a secret look I caught, 

As if to tell me what it thought. 

I said then, “I should like to win 
The mystery you’re rooted in. 

Surely a talisman you hold 

By which you change the clay to gold.” 
I could have sworn I heard it speak, 
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“I can divine the thing you seek. 
This daffodil you think you see 


Is not my real identity.” 


And then I saw it was a token 

Of something greater clearly spoken. 
And in the trance and in the hush 

I felt a spell upon me rush; 

I felt the mystery of a power, 
Abbreviated in this flower. 

Its roots sank deep into my heart 
And of myself became a part— 

And I and it a golden cry 

Of earth that ached to merge with sky; 
And then I felt that flower and tree 
And I escaped mortality, 

As if a glory, dazzling, strange, 
Upon all things ephemeral fell, 

And melted everywhere all change 
To bare the bright Unchangeable .. . 
Till daffodil and I and star 

Were braided with the near and far; 
And everything both great and small 
Was knotted and was linked to all; 
And everything above and under 


Was networked everywhere to wonder. 


O field and pebble, flower and sun, 
All interwoven into one. 

All trellised in a vast design, 
Transparent, blazing and divine, 
All hushed and rapt and all intent 
Upon some mighty sacrament! 


The darkness suddenly began 
Betraying me back again to man. 
The sun now dropped behind the hill. 
The flower resumed a daffodil. 
And homeward in a glow I came— 
And I have never been the same. 
LOUIS GINSBERG,. 
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MEDITATION 


Rare moments, rising high in waves that shine 
Upon the mind’s obscure, uncharted sea, 

May find the measure of infinity, 

Showing the way to beauty more divine. 
These are the revelations that define 
Awareness, lift the spirit, set it free 

From the dark stress of our Gethsemane— 

A covenant, a solace, and a sign. 


And now, elation spent, the vision fades. 
Holding the wonder of that glorious hour 
Which seemed to leave us such a little part 
Of what was there, we know it still pervades 
All being with imperishable power. 
Healing unfaith, replenishing the heart. 

ROSA COATES RICHARDS. 


SINCE IT IS SO 


Since there is music far 

as there is music near, 
then have we not for that 
high song a finer ear? 


If there are many words 
that never man has said, 
then have we not a voice 
where height and silence wed? 


And since we question deep, 
and feel, but cannot see, 
then there is wider sight 
above our inquiry. 


Though words of men are leaves 
that crumble on the land, 

the root is ever grown 

from seed in God’s Great Hand. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 



























DEMOCRACY, RELIGION AND THE POET 
By JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


HOSE who watch current writings today with a critical eye, ob- 
serving not only the concrete ideas expressed but examining even 
more carefully the underlying, if oftentimes subtle and concealed, sig- 
nificance, have been for some time aware of a trend which is growing 
in momentum. It has entered the field of poetry where doubtless it 
will flourish for some years and, it is to be hoped, will eventually wither 
away. In a certain sense, however, the growth is apt to be more mush- 
room-like for the poetic soil, particularly in America, is rich and fallow 
for such concepts. The poet, above all, has always been intimately 
concerned with the quest of the soul—even those poets who would most 
loudly proclaim that they themselves did not believe in the fiction of 
an immortal soul. 

“If there were no God, it would be necessary to invent Him.” 
Voltaire states the profound truth that man cannot stand alone, that he 
must seek someone, something beyond and above himself to which he 
can relate his inner longings no matter how ill-defined they may be. 
The Athenians constructed an altar “to the Unknown God” out of a 
very lack of assurance concerning Zeus and his Olympian family, out 
of a very real cautiousness. Throughout history man, and the poets 
have been very definitely in the van, has been busy creating gods for 
himself and many changes have been rung on the theme. In modern 
times the search has led back to man himself—the most recent heresy 
puts man on Olympus. In the Communist ideology—and history 
today is being written in terms of the failure and abandonment of 
atheistic Communism—not the individual man but the abstract, man- 
kind, has been the dominant idol in the sanctuary. In a sense, then, there 
was a certain inevitability that those in the anti-Communistic camp and 
not allied with orthodox theocracy, would set up a god in competition, 
a god also an abstract. Therefore we see today, not the visible structures, 
but nevertheless the real and actual rearings of Temples to Democracy. 
This is the trend, it might even be called the phenomenon, which is 
becoming more and more noticeable in the published word today— 
the word which gives expression to an idea that itself is enlisting, often- 
times without full realization, more and more recruits. For those who 
have abandoned the God of the Scriptures some substitute must be 
found. Mankind, as God, has proven even to its progenitors, unsatis- 
factory, and the unwitting ranks of those who have set up their own 
intellects in the tutelary places are more and more panting after some- 
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thing more stable, more sure, more worthy of worship. “To make the 
world safe for democracy,” the slogan of the first World War, was 
effective for its purpose. It is not being used in such explicit terms 
today, but the idea is uppermost in men’s minds and is now being car- 
ried forward with a force, and incidentally a blindness, by many who 
have advanced it far beyond the Wilsonian concept. 

In America, it would obviously take a more nationalistic aspect. 
There are political aspects which are definitely in the picture—aspects 
which point to the final phases of the international co-operation versus 
isolationism struggle—but these are not the concern of this article. 
That the idealism of America, and this is more noteworthy than its by- 
product, the American habit of sermonizing to the world, looks up- 
ward, however, does need to be emphasized. The critics’ reception of 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s last book is significant and the hue and cry 
still being raised in itself becomes at once an accolade and an incentive 
for others to follow suit. 

It should immediately and logically be stated at this point that no 
one could quarrel with any American poet’s dipping into the American 
past, his exploration of those factors which have gone into the founda- 
tions of a powerful and enviable nation, his presentation of those human 
qualities of endurance and fortitude, part, too, of the very human search 
for earthly happiness. To the contrary, the poet is to be applauded for 
his employment of such concepts. One does not less enthusiastically 
endorse the principles of democracy, less believe that it is not in its pure, 
but its adapted form, the best government of peoples yet devised by 
man, when he points to the danger of deifying what after all is only 
a means, not the end. He is no less an advocate of democracy who 
asserts that it is seriously fallacious to act under or think with the 
conviction that any humanly administered system will not have seams, 
which may eventually split asunder the entire structure. Nor is he 
less an advocate of democracy who points out that no system of govern- 
ment, however close it may be to the angels, can successively nor, for 
any long period of time, effectively be set up as the end of man’s mortal 
existence. 

Man must live in an ordered society. Democracy has been devised 
to give the best possible assurance for such a society. In America, it 
provides, insofar as her citizens, working always with human fallability 
and haltingness, have been able to perpetuate and to perfect it, the 
opportunity for “liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” None of our 
Founding Fathers believed for a moment that the nascent United States 
could guarantee happiness to those then within its borders or those who 
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at any time in the future would enjoy the benefits of American democ- 
racy. They recognized that man could not be happy without liberty 
and that it was necessary to recognize his dignity as a creature of God 
“endowed with inalienable rights” and that the entrusting of certain 
of these rights by an electorate to its chosen leaders was at the root of 
democracy. The division of such liberty into the categories which are 
so popularly known today as the Four Freedoms—to which President 
Roosevelt with no slightest departure from the original norm has added 
“Freedom from Fear”—might be described in terms of making more 
understandable the true meaning of liberty. But they, too, are abstracts. 
They are conditions which, if preserved, will make the world a better 
place in which to live. Nor should the American desire to see similar 
benefits extended to all peoples be deprecated. The desire, whereas the 
cynical may interpret it in terms of safeguards for the American way 
of life, definitely stems from a fine spirit of altruism. 

The peril for man lies in the failure to distinguish. It lies in at- 
tributing to democracy more than it can achieve. Democracy itself 
is no panacea for the evils of the world—those evils which can be miti- 
gated but which will continue to exist this side of Utopia. And there 
are not many realists who today believe that man can build an Utopia. 
No one, not even the most highly endowed poet, has yet to build even 
in imagination a human system which will result in an ideal that will 
stand the test of a majority acceptance. Utopia is not foreordained as 
a possibility for man; it is the unattainable goal toward which we may 
justly strive but which the Catholic knows is not to be found on 
earth. And he knows, too, that more progress is made toward it if 
man does not rely on man alone. This reliance on man has been the hall- 
mark of our statesmen for many decades. These have fully subscribed, 
insofar as their words and deeds can be interpreted, to the modern 
heresy. Today certain statesmen—some most highly placed—are talk- 
ing more in terms of God, but there is insufficient evidence to indicate 
that the idea of God, as the Supreme Being, will be the dominant factor 
in the post-war reconstruction period. If He is eliminated from the 
inner councils, 2 vacuum will exist. And into that vacuum the advo- 
cates of democracy as the new religion aré prepared even now to move 
a shining and deceptive image. 

This is very much the concern of the poet who, above all others, 
should be involved in profound consideration of the basic significances 
of what is forward. He may write an epic of democracy, occupying its 
rightful and honored place, and no other, but he should not succumb to 
what has been indicated as a new and coming heresy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Substance That Is Poetry, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Let it first be said that all poets and those who appreciate poetry 
will find very much to enjoy in this series of papers which Mr. Coffin 
delivered as a “Visiting Professor” at Indiana University. They will 
feel many upsurges of delight, of new love for poetry, of keener realiza- 
tions of the power, the beauty and the glory of this one of the fine 
arts. For Mr. Coffin writes (or speaks) with exuberance and enthusi- 
asm, writes as a poet who yields to none in his joy over all that goes 
with his estate. There is, in his opinion, no nobler, no more rewarding, 
no more exciting calling than that of the poet. It is well to have these 
things said at this time when material considerations are so apt to over- 
shadow and erase all others. If the lover of poctry is flagging, he can be 
no better refreshed than by reading Mr. Coffin’s book, one of his many 
in prose and poetry. 

And at the same time, his reader will find very much that is fruit- 
ful and profound. There are, however, numerous occasions when he 
should be wary and not take Mr. Coffin too literally. For instance, I 
have mentioned Mr. Coffin’s exuberance. This quality—and it is an 
enviable one both for its effect on the audiences he addressed and his 
reading one—is often brought into play when a more exact and a more 
critical approach should be taken to the point in hand. This is particu- 
larly true when he resorts to definitions of poetry. These are valuable 
as guides, but none can be considered as definitive—indeed there will 
probably never be a definitive one. Thus when Mr. Coffin states that 
“Poetry is the process of putting good things together” he is giving a 
poetic and fanciful definition, not an exact one. For it needs no logician 
to retort that a cake baker puts “good things together.” 

There are many other assertions of Mr. Coffin’s which must be 
challenged. A few quotations will illustrate, although space prohibits 
the easily-arrived-at answers to them. “Poetry, of all arts, depends 
most on the constant friction of the solid goodnesses around us, rudi- 
mentary, non-philosophical entities, on the continuous flow of particu- 
lars of matter. ... A poet is too particular a person to be an aesthete 
or a philosopher.” “Poetry is not principles, but processes.” “The poet 
is a doer, not a thinker.” “Adverbs are mantraps to a poet!” “History 
is a word all poets ought to shy away from. More than philosophy, 
even. And philosophy has slain its thousands of good poets.” “Poetry 
may be defined as the art of good endings.” 
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Other half-truths are much more satisfactory and do, even as some 
of the preceding quotations, throw illumination on the subject. “A 
poem builds a man a house he can live in,” for instance. Or “The poet 
is the man who is trying to see things as they are for the first time.” 
or “The poet uses seven words when the prose man uses a thousand.” 
Or “He is the sole sane man, who knows how to escape and cheat 
time!” 

Altogether The Substance That Is Poetry is an adventure—a pro- 
vocative excursion under the guidance of a man who is flamboyantly, 
and oftentimes smugly, egotistical, and who would doubtless assert that 
all poets must be egoists.—John Gilland Brunini. 


This Man Was Ireland, by Robert Farren. New York: Sheed ( Ward. 
$3.00. 

Like Patrick and Charlemagne, King Arthur and Robert Bruce, 
St. Colmcille has had his name a bee-hive to which the pollen of legend 
and history has been brought in unending eagerness. Robert Farren 
has taken the resultant honey and made mead. 

Like mead, his long poem is a heady drink, one to be quaffed 
through a long meal or, better, through a series of banquets. In this 
it has the true flavor of the Gaelic age. For the story is almost a series 
of bardic tales, each of the twenty episodes complete in itself, the 
whole forming a pattern as intricate and as exciting as the letters of 
Lindisfarne. The significance of an unbroken tradition of time is here, 
from Patrick’s wish for Ireland long past the founding of Iona. So is 
the wholeness of a man, desiring God, exulting in ordination, building 
with his hands and his tongue, loving stone and earth, the sea and 
strong horses, the poor of substance and the poor of soul. He is a 
recognizable figure, too, fashioning the gospel for his people, putting a 
spell on a knife, victim of an uncontrollable temper which leads to 
battle and to exile, poet and defender of poets. 

The rhythmic tone is varied throughout, as though each bard sang 
with a different voice. The pace is reverent when Colmcille serves as 
priest, “with illumined head and with tip-toeing spirit”; it is fanciful 
when he talks with the fairy prince MacFiachna, another Ariel who 
“tempted a king ten miles with a stag’s branched horns” and “plaited 
webs from bough to bough among spiders”; it is delightfully humorous 
in “The whims of the wives of the bards,” one of whom ate till time 
stood still, for her only desire was “to chew like a cat with her father’s 
tooth fins that had flashed in her grandaunt’s youth”; it is hymnal in 
the dialogue, “The Angels question the monks of Derry,” who “whet 
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the chisels of our minds on chastity” and yearn for God “‘as spawning 
salmon for the sea”; it is gloriously apologetic in its magnificat of 
the poets who preserve “words that have crept down time on the rungs 
of country cailleachs tongues,” that have made clans great and kings 
afraid, that have rhymed souls out of hell, and overwhelmed Mary 
with the singing of “Benedicte tu in mulieribus.” 

The humor and the fantasy, the strong emotions and the tender, 
the desire and the achievement, are all native. So is the language: its 
flavor is definitely that of that past, sometimes biblical—as in “Mad- 
ness goes before you like a cowed beast before huntsmen; wisdom runs 
from your hand like a glorious bird”; sometimes clearly Gaelic—as in 
the observation of the baker at Iona, “earth from God; grain from 
earth; flour from grain; bread from flour; Christ from bread.” Most 
striking is the use of alliteration and assonance, where the sound is truly 
married to the sense; his words are bright bubbles in the wine-cup of 
his song. A few examples must illustrate the tonal timber of the epic: 
Patrick praying “on the knives of his knees”; Colmcille reflecting on 
his ordination, “Out of this unction flashes the flesh of Jesus”; his 
preaching of the redemption, noting that “Christ’s stature made him 
stoop”; the career of his monks, “law-led lives living without flaw”; 
ire against unjust ranns, “the sour spittle of slander”; the light laugh- 
ter of “humbled and meek as young pups from a drubbing”; the vivid 
nature flash of “thunder, the drunken drummer.”—James E. Tobin. 


The Best Poems of 1942. Selected by Thomas Moult. London: Jona- 
than Cape. 6s. net. 

This is the twenty-first year that Mr. Moult has published his selec- 
tion of what he believes the best magazine poetry of England, Ireland, 
Canada and the United States. Whether these poems have always been 
actually the best, would not seem to be the ground on which the editor 
wishes to justify his work. The poems are the best of the year in his 
own estimation. Yet the introductory remarks in this year’s volume 
would have the reader believe that the editor’s personal estimation has 
been rather accurate all along. “It is little wonder, recalling a thousand 
names and the work printed below them, that the poems selected have 
been declared the year’s best in the editor’s judgement, and that the 
adjective, in spite of criticism, has been persisted in.” 

But the fact that most of the outstanding poets of the last twenty 
years have appeared some time or other in the series—or even that a 
number have appeared quite consistently—is not an infallible guaran- 
tee of the editor’s keen discrimination. If Mr. Moult wished to appeal 
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to facts in this way, it would only go to prove that he had trafficked, 
not in the best poems, but in the best poets of the time. He spoils his 
claim by such self-congratulation: he should have stood simply by his 
contention that the poems are the best only in his own opinion, how- 
ever fair or faulty his opinion be. Though one can sympathize with 
his desire to confirm the accuracy of his taste by an appeal to the many 
shining names which he has witnessed to. 

The selection is quite extensive, and fairly excellent in character. 
There are sixty-two poems, chosen from thirty-six magazines, of which 
nineteen are published in the United States. There are two selections 
from SPIRIT, by John Frederick Nims and Tom Boggs, so that SPIRIT 
makes a fair showing among the many poetry journals of the day. 

One of the inspiriting qualities of the poems is their aspiration. 
There is a touch of Platonic exaltation in some—a virtue which, if it 
is not wholly commendable, is at least better than sensualism or despair. 
A few point in a Catholic direction. The sufferings of the war have 
left their stamp on others. Washed with sorrow, poetry is bound to be 
either dignified or bitter: in these poems there is unfortunately an occa- 
sional bitterness, but most of the poems are redeemed by hope. Very 
little is represented of that vast body of modern verse which conceals 
its shallowness under a chaotic structure. These pages help to prove 
that the heart will never tire of the really human themes, nor the ear 
grow weary of the old tetrameter-trimeter cadence, when properly 
handled. So many iambics, yet the ear does not disapprove! Depth of 
meaning, expressed straightforward, is a more impressive quality in 
poetry than false obscurantism. 

All in all, the volume does some justice to a wholesome taste; and 
if strictly Catholic poetry is not represented, this can be excused on the 
plea that the editor simply cannot appreciate the values which enrich 
the poetry of the Faith. One puts the book down with the hope for a 
poetry of the future which begins (as most of these verses do) with 
the old sincerely human joys and sorrows, and which preserves a proper 
balance between meaning and style.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Collegeville, Ind. 
To the Editor—The number of people who have become aware of 
poetry, or who have learned a new respect for it, through the medium 
of the radio is a hardly calculable sum. Amorphous and compounded 
of too possible error, the figure is not important; the fact of poetry’s 
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usefulness in this field is noteworthy, is the springboard for dreams and 
fancies of what might be done. Taking one look before we leap, how- 
ever, we might ask ourselves if it is rash for us to hope to emulate the 
radio-work of an Archibald MacLeish, a Stephen Vincent Benét, an 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Is it futile to hope that we might have the 
poetic talent to compare with these? Is it vain to expect a hearing for 
twenty-three millions of Catholics on the radio-lanes of tomorrow? If 
there are only affirmations to these questions, then the reading of Catho- 
lic poetry may stop here. 

However, one obstacle does stand in the way of any accomplish- 
ment by Catholics: the inactivity, the backwardness of Catholics them- 
selves. Once, I took the opportunity of writing on poetic drama for 
these pages of SPIRIT. In those pages I overestimated the interest of 
the Catholic producer in true idealistic fashion. The director who is 
continually interested in presenting such plays as “Oscar Hatch of the 
Rabbit Patch,” who excuses all slapstick giggle-making on the basis of 
the escape value of the theater, is certainly not interested in the cause 
of poetic drama, or in the cause of Catholic drama generally. He does 
not wish to be, so the article probably fell upon stony ground. This 
is not written crabbedly, but with a clear eye for the future of Catholic 
literature. 

That future is bound up also with our poets, with their vision, their 
foresight, their creativeness. Perhaps the first step toward that elysium 
is to arouse the poet’s interest in the long poem, in the narrative form 
of the art. Is there no one among our host of excellent lyric singers 
who might try such story-telling as that of Edwin Arlington Robinson? 
Have we none who might endeavor to compare with Stephen Vincent 
Benét in making ballads for and of Americans? Mr. Coffin’s Primer 
of America, the advertisements say, is filled with stories of men from 
Maine or Kansas, of Paul Bunyan and all the magnificences of our Land. 
T. S. Eliot has just produced his new Four Quartets, a long creative 
piece. Robinson Jeffers, Robert Frost, and others are all noted for their 
lengthier efforts, as well as for projects which are commensurate with 
their poetic skill. 

Now the technical perfection of the poetry of SPIRIT, of the 
Commonweal, and America, and many other Catholic journals is en- 
tirely comparable with the best of the other field. Our poets have 
learned to use blank verse with ease; some have worked into experi- 
mental forms and have succeeded; in general, certainly, competence is 
not lacking. Nor is a philosophy of life, a true sense of values: the 
meaning of the immortal soul, the reality of eternity, the living mem- 
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bers of Christ’s Body, the true notion of “fate,” namely original sin, 
the idealism that came with the Redemption. These rocks are seeds for 
mountains. 

So we must turn again to the discussion of subject matter. Per- 
haps in the bountiful wealth of the Old Testament some poet may find 
his cue; in the numberless majestic figures of prophets and kings, in the 
dramatic events of a Chosen People set apart from all the world, in the 
prefiguration in word and deed of a Redeemer to come. Perhaps— 
neglecting more than a thousand years of Church history—the poet may 
turn to the ecclesiastical history of our native land. Out of this he 
may write of Commodore John Barry, of Fray Junipero Serra, of 
Bishops Latour and Seghers; in these historical pages he may bring wit- 
ness of the missionaries’ dream come true, of the true meaning of democ- 
racy in Maryland, of a Cardinal’s fight for the laboring man. All this 
and more awaits his pen. Perhaps his message is contemporary, a song 
for the peace to come, a vision of social justice, a theme of true Chris- 
tian charity—then all the doctrines of the Church are at his call. In 
no truthful way can the Catholic poet claim to lack the grist for the 
mill of his making. It lies at his hand, not dead and lifeless, but wait- 
ing to spring into being infused with a soul of Catholic truth and 
charity. 

But I spoke of poetry for the radio, Out of all this might it come 
into being. Is it purely quixotic to think that the Catholic Hour 
might be interested in a great poem on the peace of Christ? Might not 
the radio programs listed in our Catholic newspapers find something 
attractive in the story of the Catholic Church in America? Might not 
our Catholic colleges at work in the field of radio turn to the creation 
of strong radio plays done in perfect verse? 

These are questions asked almost academically, except for a deep 
concern for the cause of Catholic poetry, except for a zeal for the mak- 
ing of great Catholic literature. The fruit of these words will hardly 
be in discussion, certainly not in dreaming. Obviously the only real 
result will be in an overwhelming desire and will to accomplish fine 
things and in a communion of prayer that God will bring all our work 
to success in His own good Way.—Paul F. Speckbaugh, C.PP.S. 


Tampa, Fla. 
To the Editor—Having received your letter informing me that my sub- 
scription has expired, I am writing post-haste to plead with you that 
you do not “foreclose” immediately. The month drawing to a close, 
I have little of the so unpoetical “lucre” to forward you. But come the 
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First and the hosannas shall ring out gloriously—and the subscription 
form with the necessary $2.00 appended will be sent you. 

SPIRIT is a sound and sane voice rising among the babel of war 
and the concomitant confusion. (Which may be a rather prosaic and 
Babbitt-like term to use for a poetry magazine.) But, like the best 
poetry, subjectivity is the thing. And that is why I intend to renew 
my subscription—just for the reward.—Pvt. J. E. H. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

To the Editor—When I received several communications from friends 
recently, I learned that SPIRIT did not appear in the local libraries of 
my correspondents. It seems to me a sad state of affairs when the 
idealistic periodicals are not placed where they can lift the hearts of 
humanity; and it is even more deplorable when one sees the ephemeral 
utterances that are widely printed, and widely distributed in public 
places. Surely, if the powers that be cannot afford to place a magazine 
like SPIRIT on the shelves, admirers of the magazine and members of 
the Society, will want to do so, even if two or more persons must enter 
one subscription for a library, where it can be read by hundreds or 
thousands of readers!—Joseph Joel Keith. 


Washington, D. C. 

To the Editor.—Dr. Maynard’s article was very fine. Coming from a 
good poet, his ideas are all the more valuable. I particularly liked his 
insistence on the fact that what the poet must be concerned with in his 
material is the significance of it. And this idea is all the more welcome 
as I have been forced, after a little study of the question of poetry from 
a metaphysical and psychological standpoint, to admit that you cannot 
have real poetry that is not significant, or meaningful. If you don’t 
understand the importance of meaning or significance in a poem, you 
simply cannot begin to understand the nature of poetry at all. If a 
poem has no meaning as such, it cannot be a human work. I sometimes 
wonder where all this palaver about emotion being the thought of a 
good poem, and the thought being the emotion, will eventually lead. 
I suppose those who say such things really mean something quite differ- 
ent from the objective statement.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
To the Editor—I wonder if you know how very gratifying it is to see 
one’s work presented with the quiet dignity and quality that SPIRIT 
offers. To those who labor most earnestly in their craft, the final 
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appearance of a poem is of deep concern, and the tasteful, thoughtful 
arrangement which your magazine affords is a real reward. Thank you 
again.—Marianne LaCroix. 


Washington, D. C. 

To the Editor—This . . . proves that poets are not good judges of 
poetry. Milton looked upon Dryden as a “mere rhymster.” Words- 
worth or Keats could not appreciate Shelley. Matthew Arnold de- 
clared his poems were not sane. Byron placed Thomas Moore among 
the highest of “the sons of Light.” One of our great poets—his name 
I have forgotten but I remember he is one of the great—declared that 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore” was the most perfect poem in the 
language. 

Of what is now an obscure and forgotten epic, “Orion,” by Rich- 
ard H. Horne, as great a poet and critic as Edgar Allan Poe wrote: 
“‘Orion’ will be admitted by every man of genius to be one of the 
noblest, if not the very noblest, poetical work of the age.” Poe says 
of one of its passages: “There is nothing more richly, more weirdly, 
more chastely, more sublimely imaginative in the rich realm of poetical 
literature.” In another place he writes of Horne’s description of hell 
in “Orion”: “The description of hell in Paradise Lost is altogether in- 
ferior in graphic effect, in originality, in expression, in the true imagi- 
nation, to these magnificent, to these unparalleled passages.” —James M. 
Hayes. 

Eprror’s Note: The above extract from a letter recently received 
posits an interesting question. Father Hayes’s premise is provocative 
and we are eager to receive comments from our poet audience. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor—Yours is the type of patience which the better angels 
should strive to acquire. Undoubtedly, more good poetry would be 
written if there were more editors who insisted on clarity the way that 
you do... . SPIRIT is the poetry magazine and certainly deserves a 
much larger circulation.—Mario Speracio. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor—It might interest your correspondent, James M. Hayes, 
(your May issue) to have recalled that the “God and Robert Brown- 
ing” story provided a delightful bit in the Katherine Cornell-Brian 
Aherne stage play, ““The Barretts of Wimpole St.” Browning (Aherne) 
says: “When I wrote this poem, God and Browning knew what it 
meant; now only God knows.”—James Ward. 
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GouVERNEUR PaULDING 
AcNeEs REPPLIER 

DANIEL SARGENT 

Sister M. Mavezeva, C.S.C. 
Grorce N. SHUSTER 
Mary Drxon THAYER 
Wirutum THomas WALsH 


Dona.p F. Connors 
Vice-Chairman 


J. G. E. Hopxims 
Currrorp J. Lauss 
Victor L. Ripper 
Mary SHAUGHNESSY 
T. O’Conor SLOANE 








James P. Watsn 
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